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ABSTRACT 

By engaging students in community service projects, 
action learning uses resources of the real world to give students 
opportunities to participate in performing tasks and making decisions 
that confront societal problems. Such projects should Joe decided on 
after a study of the needs of the community. After a project is 
selected, all relevant information should be gathered and studied, 
objectives defined, school administrators and community leaders 
involved. In implementing the project, the teacher should be sure to 
provide initial direction to the students and ensure that emotional 
satisfaction attends each step of the project. The teacher should be 
considerate of other teachers • plans, keep permanent records, and 
secure appropriate publicity for the project. Evaluation of the 
community service project should consist of interim and final reports 
that contain information of learning results achieved, the 
contribution made to tjie improvement of the community, and the 
group's procedures. One example of a successful project based pn 
these guidelines is the Cash for Trash program at the State 
University of New York in Buffalo, in which students operate a 
recycling service that pays residents of the inner city for separated 
trash. (HMD) 
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Foreword 



lMAc;i\ArivK iDKAs lor attioii liMrnini; arc \)v\u\; ^cncivUed in 
schools and coiiiniuiiiiies all acvoss the coiiiury. Action leaviiing 
may he the must rai?idly spioadint^ innovation ot the ciutcnt edu- 
cational scene. Itii;cnuity is unlimited lor creating variations of 
the concept. Students ol uil)Lm, rural, small town, and suhuvbati 
areas are hnding ways to hecon)e invohed in community affairs. 

Action learnini; -a concept thai is not new ])ut jlso !iot wide- 
s])read until vecenily- is Ijased on the premise that the twelve 
elementary and secondary scl^ool years are too lon^ lor younu; 
people to remain isolated ivom the responsi1)ilitics, issues, atid 
rewards of i)ractlca] irn-olvemeni in the world outside the schooh 
house. Action learning seeks to use tlie learning resources oi the 
real world to give young stucleius oj^portutiities to participate with 
persons ol ail ages in peitoiniing tasks and making decisions that 
confiont proI)]eins of our society, ' Book learning" combined with 
experiences in tlie real world can inspire individual fulfdhnent 
and growth in social consciousness. 

To apj)roach aciioii learning liaplia/ardly or superficially 
would he regrettable. Careful i^latming and involvement ol all 
persons concerned inust i)e undeitaken if action learriing is to he 
successtul. This booklet is designeti lo j^resent gultJehncs tl:at, 
thoughtl'ully considered, cai^ lead to citi/ensliip edtication iti effec- 
tive and important ways. Toward that end this book is presented 
by its authois, Latnence W. Aronstein and T.dward G. Olsen, and 
sponsored by the Association lor Supervision and Curriculum 
IXnclopitient, 

Glcnys G. Unruh 
Pirsidcut 1974-75 
Association far Supcnisiou and 
Ciirncnhnn Dciclopnicnt 
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Action Learning: Why, How? 



The KKVoi.UTioNAKY SOCIAL CHANCKS of ouf tinics dcJTuiJid cquiilly 
revolutionary cluuiges in scliool education. An itnportant aim of 
such alterations in schooling must be to improve the quality of 
living — individual, group, community, societal living, Required 
today is a curriculum that is oriciUed to the preseiU and the future: 
centered on the persisting problems, issues, and values of tfiis era; 
focused directly upon the life-concerns, needs, and resources of this 
generation. In such a curriculum, the essential method will be that 
of directed firsthand comnumily-action experiences. Such experi- 
ences will be directly concerned with the processes and problems 
and poteiUials of human living today and tomorrow — in the uid\- 
vidual life, the local conununity, the state and nation, and the 
world of humankind. 

To this end, ways must be found to blend the concept and 
practice of community service education with the conventional 
school disciplines. Such opportunities can be foutid through school 
and student involvemeiU outside the classroojn, tJirough construc- 
tive interaction within the community. The functional curriculum 
will include alternative kinds of teaching-learning. The most 
promising of these is the action learning project involving school 
and community for creative de\'e!opment. Yet there arc difficulties, 
pitfalls, and subtleties to be recognized before undertaking a com- 
munity service project for action learning. 

A major difficulty arises from tlie fact that most teachers 
lack experience and training in organizing such projects. Teachers 
who have coordinated community projects will acknowledge that 
action-oriented education is a most demanding task. Few teacl\er 
education institutions provide any kind of skill development train- 
ing in the plamiing. implementation, and evaluation of action 
learning projects. It is the e.aeptional school administrator who 
facilitates and encourages such projects by arranging adequate 
school time within which students and teachers can meet, plan, 
and work, Most projects today are relegated to after school hours, 
witliout actual school approval or really effective support. Tlie 
principal or administrator who will eagerly facilitate and give 
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ucjLial stiUus to \\\\k] aclioi) leai riing pioi^i anis is iously cssciuial 
lo llrtir suLLi'ss, 

Many Loiiiniuiiily projicis pics<.^tiily uiulcaiakcn really vvpiv- 
SL'iU token kinds ol l-H'oiI, In oilier vvoitis, iliey arc tocusuci uxclu- 
sivcly U])on stucleiUs' desires, lallier tlian equally upon coiuniunity 
cor)eerns. Oilier projects aeluaUy represent a kind of ])aeif\eation 
program tor "aetivist types/ rather tlian beiny a sineere atteni)n 
to render an in^])ortanl eo]nniunity serviee. We must saieguard 
against tlie e\[)Ioilation oi young people l)y making sure that action 
})rojeets undertaken are sul)stautial, not token in nature; lulfill 
eominunity needs and not i)ersonal \vanis oiily. provide lor genuine 
Imrnan service, not emotional release alone. 

Otlier [)itralls include sensitnity lo the perccplions and values 
of community groups, Especially in inner-city areas there is olten 
high suspicion (and uiih good cause) of the motivations oi com- 
munity project parlieii)ants, loo oiten. "urhan lil}erals" go off ego- 
tripping, trying to do some short-term good ioi those 'j)oor poverty- 
jslrickeii iolks" on the other side oi tlie tracks, l hat is \\h\ it is oi 
vital importance to involve representative connninnty leaciers very 
early in the project-plamiing process. These spokesmen may then 
more hilly understaiul and support the i)rojcct, adding valuable 
input to tljc development process. 

We must ever remind ourselves oi the learning aspect of the 
concept oi' adion-leaiiiing. Tlie central cjuery must always bc: 
"What is this particular student Icarnhifj as a result of his/her 
experience".^* 11 the teacher has to struggle with this cjueslion, 
regardless of whether the learning lalls within the cognitive or the 
affective domaiii. theti it is reaso/iable to assume that tfie ])rojcct 
may 1)C an exploitative one, That is to say, ihe student should get 
as mud) out of the project as the project gets out of the student. 
As the physicist states; 'The work outi)ut should equal the work 
in|)ut/' 

.\hKh conlusion exists between the concejJt oi a loUinUcr 
project and that of a iOf^nfnnnt}/ sen it e projecL Uoih represent 
action learning, We see the \olumeer pniject as the placing of 
the learner in a {)reexjsting slot within an existing organi/atioti. 
An example of this mi^ht he a siudent assigned as a Candy Striper 
in a local liosj^itab On the oilua haiub ihe lonnnunily service 
l)roject should l)e a created cX[)erlence- a groui) students \vith 
some adult leadership working up a liCW organi/ation to aceom- 
j)lish a chosen specific task ol wider dimensions. Tlie group 
cooi)erativcly creates and fills the roles and junctions recjuired to 
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operate the new orgaiiizaiioii and, as a icsuU, provides a needed 
coniniuiiily service. An example lieie would be the development 
of a youth employment agency which did not exist ])clore. 

Perhaps the Junior Achievement (J. A.) i)rograrn comes to 
mind. We agree that junior Acliievemcnt represents action learn- 
ing modes. However, the J. A, model still differs from the conv 
niunity service project, fn Junior Achievement, local businessnien 
usually serve as guides rather tlian teachers, and the programs 
goncrally center on the prockiction and sale oi manufactured goods 
by individuid students. In contrast, the community service project 
focuses on j)ro\iding a socially needed service in the community 
toward a cjuality-of-hving in^provement goal. The two approaches 
certainly can coexist. 

Finally, we must never lose sight of tlic uniqueness of the 
individual persoji. even though that person works within a group 
setting. Very often so nuicli attention is concentrated on tlie group 
process that the primary objective of individual learning is over- 
looked. Beware the old "trees in tlie forest'^ syndrome! 

Action learning projects are not viewed as separate entities 
unto themselves. Action learning projects can readily he integrated 
with the programs of career education, leisiue lime education, coin- 
nuniily service education, family life/bachelor education, self- 
discovery education, and the like, Simply put, we sec action learn- 
ing projects as cotnprehensive school-con^munity improv-^nient 
programs within which ail kinds of significant learning can take 
place. To be more specific, here arc a few kinds of interest areas 
for possible action learning project development: 

Environmental concerns 

Surveys related to the energy crisis 

Consumer econoiiiics 

Comnumity recreation development 

Plans for developing mass transit 

Urban food production 

Local government analyses 

Employment and/or housing explorations 

Child Cctre centers 

Tutorial programs 

Performing arts groups 

Ucautificaiion piojects 

Prograrns for the aged 

Dialogue among varied racial religious and sociahclass groups. 
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We hope that tlie following guidelines and accompanying 
practical example of their use will provide llic reader with both 
incentive and know-how to uudevlake creative and meaningful 
action learning programs in the local communitv. To do less is to 
fail the youth of today and ton^orrow. Let us make youth education 
truly functional. 

Laurknck W, Akonstkin 
Career FAlucation Coordinator 
Rockland Counttj, Ncxv York 

Edward G. Olskn 

Professor Kweritus of Education 

California State Unuersity, 

liayivard 
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PART 1. COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROJECT GUIDELINES ^ 



Planning Ihe Community Project 



It is KSSkntiai. llial coriinuinity service projects undertaken by 
the school be planned, implemented, and evaluated with extreme 
care. There is no surer way to discredit a Ute-centered educational 
l)hilosopby among teachers, students, ajid community people gen- 
erally than to undertake and dien to tail in some ill-planned com- 
nuHUty improvement projecu As with all other vital educational 
techniques, the service jMoject must be administered with care and 
discretion. Following are some useful suggestions. 

Discover Community Needs 

Kxhortalion to social action is the wrong approach. To be 
sure, tlic teacher may imite his students to join in a civic project 
in which he is already active — plamiing lor url)an improvement, 
ixjilution abatement, pest control, interreligious and interracial 
iellowship, slum clearance, and the like. Yet, for the most part, the 
students should discover their own service projects through a 
growing personal aw^areness of social needs identified ihrougli com- 
munity surveys and other informational learniiig activities. 

fn some connnunities, real courage is required to unveil secret 
economic greed and to bring ])o]iticaI chicanery ituo the open. 
.\kjch can be done, fiowewr, if a constructive enthusiasm is main- 
tained, and if emt)hasis is constantly j)laccd upon the importance 
or positive and democratic civic resnonsibiliiy by all good citizens. 
includi!ig the school students. Tliis psychological atmosphere, 
surrounding the students' discovery of social needs, should enable 
them to sense riglit directions, kindle group purpose, and act witli 
responsible vigor, 

* Note: Those guidclinrs \vcre first proposed h\ ^!o^ris K Mitchell in 
Ch.iptcr 12, 'Coniiiuinity Service Projects," u\ Sclmoi atnl Coniuintiiti} by 
P.dw.ird C, Olsea iind others (New York: PrenikC'l lall. Inc., 1945. Ue\iscd 
1954). Jfis SLiKt^^estions are updated here but remain csseiui.illy in their 
oriKin;d fornint. titling, and sequence Ho\vc\er, seciuencc is not importvijit . 
these \vorkini» ^uidehnes may he integrated throuuhoiit the deselopnicnt of 
the pro jet t. 
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Select Projects with Caro 

If the coniiiuintty oxporienco is to he of iienuiiio educaiioiuil 
and civic value it must be caicl'iilly choseii. Ceriainly all proj^osed 
seiAice projects should he appraised in terms of sjxxilie standards 
by which their educational and civic vahdity may In? determined. 
Six such criteria are now su^^gested.^ 

Is edncatioti tfic primary goal^ Coniniunity improvement proj- 
ects are justiliahle only if they result in suixnior edueaiional cxperi- 
enf>^s for those who participate in them. It is true that the nMjor 
function of the community school is to nnprovc tlie quality of hvini^. 
but this must not be pushed to the possible extreme of exploiting 
children in the performance of needed con\muniiy services, however 
beneficial sueh a project might be to the comnumiiy as a whole. 
Recently it has becoitie almost fashionable in community scIkx^I 
circles to assert that "the major task of the school is to help improve 
its own commimlty"' and that schoi^ls should \iccepi the function of 
aiding in community improvement" as their principle, if not their 
only, task. Persuasive as this vieu may apjKMr. there are danger^> 
in it. 

Perhaps ouv standard of judgtnent nii^ht belter be this: Docs 
tlie coinniunily project in question seetp hkely to improve the 
quality of living of the students personally involved, as well as that 
of the comminiity at large.^ Schools are only incidentally social 
welfare auencies: their first and foremost task is that of educating 
people. Social participation, civic contribution, connnunity im- 
prosemciit are all valid avenues of educative ex|Hnaence, but they 
should ne\er become sole goals in themselves. 

Is the j^roject rcc Uy consytructiic? Connnunity service projects. 
ho\ve\cr laudable they may ap[K\u*. must not be of such nature as to 
fiuther ciurcnch social practices which are actually lamentable, A 
])rojcci ol providing rhanksgiving baskets for the pcx^r, for example, 
will lesst ri suffering of the nionu^nl but d(vs not even approach the 
real (.(iiiujinuiv problem involved: iliat of itiadcquate family in- 
comes. Such a project may eveti help to pcr^xMuatc an existing 
situattoti l)v uising more fortunate members of society a smug 
sati^iai. n(Hi in their "sharing." bliiiding them to the need for more 
futidani' ntal efforts. 

■ ui I (litr=.s' Pers|^x»(. tivc* School Fxtcittiic 72 3S3^. Jamuirs- 
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Is it suitiihlc for xjomu) people? Many civic problems are the 
direct concern of cliiKiren and yoiuh because they vitall\ affect 
their immediate wel!-hcing< Hut there are many other aspects of 
comn)uniiy life which must be solely or largely the respon^ibitity of 
adults. Youth should not be made responsible for righting these 
wrongs nor for die unpleosant tasks of clearing uj) social festers 
which adults would tike to leave to more eager hands. 

This criterion must not be interpreted too narrowly, however. 
The most educationally significant projects are those in which all 
members of tlie community — children, as weU as youth and adults 
—can together tackle problems of cooperative community improve- 
ment. In such a project, (he aduiis perform duties which arc 
clearly their responsibility, while the young work on tasks appro- 
priate to their maturity and ability, 

Can the project develop a spirit of joint effort? Our world 
needs cooperative effort far more than charity, Service projects 
n)ust not i)uriure an attitude of condescension or servility. Arro- 
gance destroys rather dian fosteis responsible comradesliip in facing 
mutual problems. Hence, the social necessity for being sure that 
the chosen community project is of such nature as to permit 
development of mutual effort; of genuine feelings of doing with, 
not for; of empathy, not sympathy. 

Is there real cliance for success? Of course there are projects 
beyond the capacity of children — j>roblems too complex, too remote, 
too costly, too dangerous, too involved, or too d'<?licate. Hut such 
real difficulties must not blind teacher or students to the rich array 
of feasible community improvement possibilities that are every- 
where available. Nor must success be too narrowly judged. Failure, 
after determined effort and against calculated risk, may be an 
important learning experience in itself. 

Remember also that you will risk censure from some defenders 
of things as tliey are if you lead school people in seeking to improve 
any aspect of community living. That is wliy in some places the 
first community improvement project might welt be that of edu- 
cating public opinion about the educational soundness of tlie service 
project conce])t as superior learning procedure. 

Does tJte project interpret broad areas of social coiuern? Soil 
erosion is such an area. Civilizations have fattened on harvests of 
the soil itself; gully and sheet erosion aiid soil niining arc uni\ersal 
principles of destruction. Housing is such an area. In a sense, the 
slums of any city in America are part of the slums of Hong Kong, 
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Biinykok. (jv Aluit rs, siiui- rdaltHi i^auscs nrc nt work. Health is 
such an area. Sd is u'ut'aliol^ AntI education. Ami ens ironmcnlal 
pollution, So is ^ uh ot th(^ ))iany other basic soeial ])roeesses. 
Your eoinininutv s< ia lu pi Djrci sliould tlius exempli! y a basic soeial 
process or [)rob[( an .nui tlu u hv hel[) students t^ain perspective upon 
numerous otlur uistaiKts which eainiot now be sampled, In tluU 
proeess you may sUmulair genuine critical thinking construc- 
tive social action. 

Gain Background and Insight 

Let us simply summarize the essential steps which may be 
takeji to secure needed insights and imderstunchng necessary to 
the development oi a suceessful service project: 

Vtilizv clocumcfitarn matcriuls as a primary source of data 
c<Hicernint; the ])robleni-area chosen. 

Emploij (uuliin isnal aids to dramatize the need and to illustrate 
significant a[)proaches to it already made in this or other com- 
munities. 

luiitc resource lisitors to explain the need and the problem, 
and to sutigest possible courses oi actioii toward solution. 

Arra)i(ic inlcn icus to gather data and suggestions. ad\ice and 
aid. and to enlist cooperation and support of key adults. 

Couduct field trips to clevclop common insigiu and to stimulate 
purpose. 

Make suneifs to asseml)lc data, define atul rcfmc the problem, 
and then to evaluate results af ter the service project is completed. 

In using any of these approaches, remember to do so with the 
special needs oi your service project foremost in mind. For the goal 
now sought is the successful completion of the choseti project, and 
all the other "doors" into the community are, in this instance, merely 
means to that end. lliey are now warranted only to the extent to 
wliich (hey do actually cievelop cognitive, affective, and psycfioniotor 
background for the selected service project itself. 

Select Objectives 

The project's o))jectives should be specifically identified and 
formally stated, The exact statement of tltese objectives gives the 
group a working poiiu of reference in determining the wisdom of 
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future decisions, iiiui iiuitclics tlic consistency of tliese decisions 
with tlie stated objectives. In ;ulditiori, spcciiica'Iy stnted ol)jcclives 
facilitiitc explanalioji of the project to any iiiquiring parties. 

Objectives should bo chosen only alter the conmuinity s needs 
have been thoroughly explored, a tciUative project selected, and 
specific problems identitied as a result of gaining bac.^gro'.^d nnd 
developing insight. 

Gain Administrative Support 

The teacher who senses a social cause in sonic conmuinity 
problenuj — such as rat control or the need to abate a particular 
smoke polluter so that children can use a playground— should al- 
ways approach his school administrator before engaging in any 
general discussion of the project. This precaution is professionally 
courteous, and also avoids tbe possibility of jealousy at headquarters, 
of conllict Of overlapping of }:lans among various teachers, and of 
the embarrassing necessity of retraction, should the proposed plan 
prove adtninistra lively impracticable. Besides avoiding these nega- 
tive possibilities, initial consultation with tlie administration will 
often result in the project s receivitig its full support from the very 
outset. 

Admiiiistrarors might also be helpful in providing planning 
time during school hours by rearrangement of the schedule or by 
allocating planning space. This is particularly essential whcii one 
is coordinating a large number ol participants. The co-opting of 
this support might pro\ ? necessary for the project's success. 

Organize the Class 

KfTcctive group organi/.ation now becomes essential. In stimu- 
lating sucli organization the astute teacher will take steps as 
follows: 

Scfise student ifUcrcsts. Assuming that the project which the 
teacher has in mind is appropriate for school sponsorship, he 
should be abie to find, in the diverse interests of the boys and girls, 
some adequate opportunity to leiid them in the desired direction. 
Yet in so leading, the teacher should not pretend merely to follow 
the students^ interests when he is actually guiding the group think- 
ing toward some preconceived plan or prognini. To do that is 
to be fundamentally dishonest. The desirable alternative is for the 
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leachur iitut studcMts toi^ethcr \o ivto^ni/c tlic iniportaiRX' of having 
l)i()[)osvils pvescntctl tor i^iou]) aiKilvsis. and then to work together 
lor the h^ipioNeniont ol these |)i()i)osals. 

Good ra])port hetween instuit tor and elass is thi^ heart of this 
problem; where that exists, it avoids iioth cl(Mniiiation Iroin above 
and sentimental overemphasis upon the \ahthty of all students' 
suggestions. 

Git t)(c roU of the tcaclicr defined. Students and teaeher to- 
gether should opeiilv d'seuss what the role and tunetior< oT the 
te ieher should he. Often eonfUi t arises as a resuU ot the differeiiee 
in observation i)oints between students and teachers. With grtjup 
delhiition oT the ''juehers role, there should arise u clearer expec- 
tation of what his actions should \u\ with consequent student 
su|)port ot" them, 

Detenjiim sludeut job respousiiilitles and ideiit'tfif studetn 
leadersJfip, Functional connnittecs can be established by using 
brainstoiining techniques. Indivichials would then have tlie o])por- 
tunity of choosicig jobs that they telt confoimed with their needs, 
itUercsts. and abilities. 

Committee chalrmeii and other oflicers could be recruited on a 
voluntary basis, One might sho\v good judgment and i)ossibly 
head off some ill teelings, if all jobs were flexi])le. An individual 
who inight have nuuie a poor initial choice would have the ojHion 
of switching coi^imittees. AH chairmen could be initially appointed 
on ati interim basis, allowing for early evaluation by connnittcc 
members, fellow officers, and teacher. Most important, the element 
of the trial period militates against a mis-educative cxpcrieiice — 
"any experience is mis-educative that has the effect oi arresting the 
growth of further ex]jericncc/* ^ Continuons evaluation is implicit 
within each oi the aioremcntioncd methods, 

Ohsene eoiiditions of cffectir^ vrfjanization. Whatever spe- 
cific plans are made, the procedure followed should always be: 

• Deuiocratic. because our schools were so long organized 
after an authoritarian, oi'ten autocratic. })attern they have too fre- 
quently not themselves been democratic It is now crucially impor- 
tan^ that we deliberately bring America's ideal political tradition 
into our everyday classroom planning, 

• Efjuietit, Technology is efhcient precisely because it recog- 
ni/es and utilizes s[)ecial talents and training, These qualities arc 

-John |)cwt>y. F,\pciivrnv (uul Edficcitirn}. West l.afavctt(.\ hiclidna: 
Kappa Delta Pi^ 19,38. p. 13. 
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not idcntilicd by a system ol selection hi\SL\\ upon popuhiiity won 
through cniolionai oralory, appc\il lo [)rrju(]ice. joviality, or pre- 
dcctioii generosity. In the scientifie \M)rlcL it is results that count, 
and supevior results are not expected t iou) iuU^riov al)ilily or edu- 
cation. We should lead our studeiUs to rccoi«iii/e this principle, to 
apply it in the world of lunnan rehitionsliips, atid therclore to 
choose den)jcratic leaders in terms of such (actors as natural apti- 
tude, special training, denioiisir.ited elhciericy, motives of social 
service, ability to sthnuLite cooperation, loyalty to the highest ideals 
of htiman brolherliood, and the like. 

• Creutiic. Designated leaders and committees sliould be 
allowed as much initiative and responsibility as discretion will per- 
mit. Tlie teaclier wlio is cluinging Iron] more traditional forms of 
instruction to the use ol service projects must remeitiher that he 
can no longer expect to dominate in every assignment and to check 
up on every achievement. His older responsibility for those items 
must now be gradually and increasingly shared with the studerits. 
In the best community improvement programs, pupils are often 
working on jaojects located blocks or miles away from the school. 
The sharing of responsibihty— which is so strong a characteristic 
of the service project type of teaching — actually releases the teacher 
from much burdensome detail in working with large numbers, and 
makes possible far more individual atteiuion where guidance is 
especially needed. Service projects may thus be carried on with as 
great a number of students as is customary in more formal 
methods. 

Approach Community Leaders 

Real service projects deal svith community problems and 
thereby involve connnunily sensibilities, Voi this reason, service 
projects may sonietijnes involve controversial issues. But tliis fact 
must be faced and not escaped, or else we shall accumulate un- 
solved social problems that may bring increasing suffering and ci\ il 
strife. 

Some community leaders itiay prove lar from receptive lo 
aid offered by schools. They nuiy even be contemptuous of teachers 
for their aeademie-mlndedness, and of studeius lor their imma- 
turity. OccasionalU they may fear scrutiny of their own inefficiency 
or disho)iesty. Yet thousands of American teachers are shouldering 
social responsibilities, and doing so with public gratitude. In 
hundreds of school systems, children are winning the increased 
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respect ol" adults by the ifuti.Uiv.^ iliey show, by the liaril work 
tliey aie eat!;er to do, and above ali, b\ tlieit deinoristratcd ca]>.Kity 
to understand soeial prohlonis anci lo act upon them eonstiuetiscly. 
In thu liijht of extended expei it nee. hosMSc i , we tan say that u! less 
connnunity leaders are first approached ,uid their eoniidenee i^ained. 
nu)st ambitious ser\ice |)rojccts will probably be doomed to lailure. 
Jealous oflicuiis can firid many (juiet ^vays lo discredit and thwart 
the best j^lanned service project prourani. Conversely, however, 
conunuiiity leaders whose coopercUiop. is sincerely soui^lu. will often 
do much 10 snujoili tlie way anil promote the success oi projects 
in which they are interested. 

Work Through Community Groups 

To the p.iients through the children, and directly by ])ersonal 
contacts, the teacher should enlist the support of such oi;^anj/a- 
tions as pareiu-teacher associations, service chihs. imions, churches, 
and tlie mass media. The service project should always he pri- 
marily the community's project never the teacher's nor even the 
school's. Lvi the teacher Ix^ not L;really concerned about personal 
praise for achievements made; lar more will be accomplished if 
major credit is attrHjuted lo connniinitv leadeis and oryaui/.ations 
wlio have t;i\cn their aid. Yt i be ^uiv that the students know their 
successes lia\e been apprt ( i d, ,in<l that even their mistakes were 
considered to be truitlul a^|Hct^; nt Wf)rih\\hile learning. 

Secure Needed Supplies 

Service projects otten requiiv some technical equipment and 
supplies. The group must therelore tliink ahead and arrange for 
tlie procurement ol such materials. Unless these are made avail- 
able at the needed time, student interest jnay lag or die, In a sense, 
then, the service project must he jilarmed to <j]3crate somewhat on 
an assembly line basis; all necessary tools and suj)])lies should be 
available at the exact time ihey are needed for tlie ])rogrcss of 
the [project. 

Plan Essential Safeguards 

Necessary ])hysical safeguards depend largely on die type and 
loc.uion ol the service project undertaken. It is usuaily dcsirat)le 
for the teacher or admiiiistrator to contact the parents ol elenien- 
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tnry and liigh school students to discover iti advance the existence 
oi' any possihlc parental ohjections. Often parents ignored at such 
times liavc later injected enioiionall/ed barriers into a project 
even after it has been well advanced. 

The group should also ascertain the existence oi legal barriers 
to any aspect of the i)roposed project. Otherwise, the groiq> may 
unwittingly viohue the law. Legal barriers are not usually obscure, 
but it is bettor U) be informed of these in advance rather than in 
retrospect. 

Implemenling the Community Project 

No definite line should divide die planning from the imple- 
menting aspect uf the service project, fcr these two aspects are 
merely progressive phases of one continuous process. Yet it is 
important to move out of the i)reparatory and into the practicing 
sialic, ov else ihc project ilseU will nc\'cr' /nature. In this second 
stage also there are certain funchunental procedures which jnay 
well be followed. 

Give Definite Initial Direction 

Nhuiy service i^rojects have failed because of the seeming lack 
of responsiveness among the pupils. A class may show great 
interest in planning a ])roject, yet, wJien the actual work in the field 
begins, may lapse into a disappointing indifference. One factor in 
such a situation may be-, the pupils have planned tlieir general 
policies well enough, but they have not adequately planned their 
preci.;e techniques. 

Preliminary i)Ianning should pro\ide for very specific initial 
direcliotis, both for the exact sub-jobs to be done and for the 
particular pupils wiio are to do them. Such definite initial direction 
can only ])rove helpful; otherwise, reluctant groups have not been 
known to grow greatly in eidier self-direction or technical com- 
petence. 

Let Emotlonaf Satisfaction Attend Each Step 

An important law of learning is that acti\ities which l)ring 
personal satisfaction tei^d to be bot!i repeated and fixated thereby. 
Nowhere is this psychological principle more apparent than in the 
development of successful service projects. 
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llic real sucicss ol si'i\ ice piojocls nuiy be due lo chc iiict that, 
Ironi tfieiv wiy nue[)ti<)ii, care is taken to see that eaeh step in 
|U"oi;iessive dcvek)])n\eiU brinies en^Dtional satisl action to the pupils 
and to the patrons oi lliat school. This iundaniental sati.stiution 
loads to widespread eononunity a[)pro\aL and as a conseciuence 
dozens ot other service projects may mote easily follow. School 
and coninuniily approsal ol such projects is lunher slirnidatcd by 
the judicious use ol pubhc mcetin^^s wJierein such activities arc 
reported and (hscussed. Here the point can always he riKule that 
from such service i)rojects the students are constantly acliievijig 
hii^hly woiiliwhile iearnint; values. Through such precautions, 
conmuHiily support is assured, and setious criiicisin is rarely cn- 
countered. 

Be Considerate of Olher Teachers 

It is ir^iportant that the })rincipal and all of the affected 
teachers know of any disruption lo the rei;uhir program which the 
[irojected service ]>roject will occasioti. !n some schools, faculty 
members have joined in coalition at^^ainst others wlio liave favored 
service projects, largely ])ecause their classroom teaching of the 
student^- irnolve<l had Ix^en interrupted wUli little apparent concern. 
\\v must never forget that the difference l)etwecn the routitie pro- 
cedures of formal schooiini; and the v igorous challenge of learning 
through social action is so basic that the utmost tact, patience, and 
unfailing goodwill must ever be observed by those engaged in serv- 
ice project work. 

Keep Permanent Records 

Suliicient records should be kept to enable teacher, students, 
ixud paieius to review their course ol effort and to cVcduate it at its 
conclusion. Such records should he as complete as necessary to 
enable one group to profit from a previous group's experience. 
Somehow, a nice balance must be maintained between the ex- 
tremes of keelJing no written records and keeping too many. Tfic 
former couisc fails to make adequate ])iovisior^ lor the later sharing 
of experience with olher groups; the latter l^econies burdensome 
and frequently degenerates into an end in itself. 

Records, like service piojects iliemsehes. should be guides to 
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oclio)!, not ends in thonisclvcs. Records mi^ht be kept in the fonn 
of film, movies, audio and video tiipes— nil con be used cfTectively 
in documenting a project. 

Secure Appropriate Publicity 

Publicity is important and necessary, but it sliould bo sought 
and used for constructive educational purposes, never as an agency 
of pcrsonahty projection or of student exploitation. It is unwortliy 
of the great purposes of connnunily-ccntcred education for ambi^ 
tious teachers or administrators to seek advancement of their own 
status by advertising their small part in this democratic movement 
for social betterment. Publicity can and should be used only as an 
educational means of acquainting the general public with the pur- 
poses, plans, procedures, findings, imk\ activities of the projects 
undertaken, and to interpret fairly the whole philoso])liv of com- 
munity educatio)!. 

Evaluating the Community Service Experience 

If optimum educational growth is to occur— and thereby vali- 
date the objectives of the service project— it is essential that the 
whole experietice be critically evaluated. This evaluation should be 
continuous throughout the project, but it should also serve as an 
interim and final inuupretation of it. In plamiing this critical 
summary, there are four areas which should be examined with care. 
The first three relate to the fundamental objectives of the service 
project technique itself; the last is concerned with using the present 
procedural experience as a basis for planned action in the future. 

Issue Progress Reports 

In terms of a feedback mechanism, particularly if il\c project 
is of long duration, one or more interim evaluations should piove 
useful. A final appraisal alone cannot yield the data necessary to 
develop rationale for any modifications or redirections which might 
be necessary for the fu urc success of the })roject, or for others 
like it. 

Identify Ihe Loaning Resi^^^ Achieved 

There is a .eal djnt.ov duu many of the nonintellcctual learn- 
ings inherent ir *hr ser\ if e project may go unrecognized, even by 
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the teacher. The ninions of exieiiKil cMseipliiie and of learning as 
a (iull chore aro st> deeply ingrained in our eoiiseiotisness that it is 
har(t tor many to compiehend how enjoyalile the most wholesome 
i;rowih expei ien( es can and shnuhl hv. IVaehers and studimts ulike 
need to realize that the learnings i!i the aiFective domain-- to work 
toj^ether. to integrate their ihinkin,^, to eompro!nisc their uiffer- 

ences. to develop social sensitivity- are as important as it is that 

they ac(jiiire an increasini^ i und oi coti;nitive inlormalion, A helpful 
way oi elaril'yini; the reality of such varied mrowtli is l>y recoruUiny; 
the i)ro()lems met and solved, or met and still unsolved. True de- 
velo[)ment is the hy-producl oi a succession of problems construc- 
tively met with all the intellectual emotional, ami physical re- 
sources at one's conmiand. 

Summarize the Social Contribution 

Anotliei- major purpose of ser\ice projects, it will l>e recalled, 
is to advance commuriity welfare. Just how is the conmumity now 
a better i>lace in which to live because this particular project has 
been completed.^ To what extent and in what manner has this 
project actually penetrated to the sources of a real social defect, 
ratlier than merely ameliorated a suiiace syminorii',' Tlioui^htful 
i^roup consideration oi such (juerics as ihese is another essential 
aspect oi the hnal evaluative process. 

Analyze the Group*s Procedure 

Evaluation should now go one step iurthei to include analysis 
oi the part played by each participant in the group enterprise. 
\Vhil(^ this process is sometimes carried to such an extreme that the 
students become too self-conscious about their own (ie\elopmcnt, 
it is well that they do not ignore such factors ( and their oj^posiles) 
as a cooperative spirit, the willingness oi each to accept suggestions, 
the endurance of purposefulness, creati\eness, promptness of ac- 
tion, and resourceiulness in suggesting leasible means to the attain- 
ment of desired ends, Thvsv iactf)rs, after all. are likely to have 
been crucial to eitlier success or faihne. If de?nocracy is to work, 
childr(^n and young peojile must have opportunities to make deci- 
sions upon their own. 'Ihe end product will hopefully be growth 
toward competence in the basic skills oi democratic action, 
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The Heart of Democratic Education 

linUnf lie realize us uvxvr before thut practical cillzcfLship 
must he the lerif fieart of democratic edacatiori, We knou\ too. 
that this citizensliip }}iiist he h'araed thruutjh satisfijiiuj persoaat 
expcrioices in Cinnuiiniitu \)\iprove)}ieut projects dnrinif the period 
of fornud sclioohtuj as uell as afterward. Teachers uitli foresiglit 
and patieuce can do much to proiide functional, realistic, demO' 
cratic education based partly upon cooperative comninnitij service 
icherebij students anil connnunitif uill matuidlij benefit. 
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fee/ / have become more aware 
of organizational problems.*' * 




- i<otc: Th'ijse photograph captions are from the student lo^s collected 
by Dr. Aronstein in relation to the Cash For Trash project. 
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"IVe knew, of course, that there Is an envJronmentaf problem, but when 
the kids started bringing in that glass it was realty a joltr 
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. . ft prepares us for better contact In the world than a classroofn 
experience/' 
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'7 teamed how to get along and compromise with peopfe/' 



Part 2. CASH FOR TRASH: 
A SERVICE PROJECT * 



In ounKH JO huuk^k tlic giip {rem theoretical e^uidoliiics into actual 
prnclice, a specific case study description will bv supplied. This 
we do in order to (h)cunient credibly the leasibihty and desirahiHty 
ol the community service project tor die creative, yel critical, 
teacJier. \Vc hope that the lollowini^ actual case study will illustrate 
drainatieally a san^|)le eonunutiily service ])roj(^et anci the actual 
processes used in plaiuiinu. itupU ineiiiini^. and t^valuaiirig suc!i a 
project. Perhaps the ease study will alsu seive teachers as a 
"security blanket" in knowine that it Cvin bv done atid, in fact, 
has been (lone. 

The descriptive case study which lollows specifically uses the 
aioiemeniioned t^uideliiies durinu tlu^ entire proee^ss of carrying out 
the project. Let us sec how it was developed. 



In March 1971 a student i^roup at the State University Collet'c 
al Buffalo called the Coalition tor a Better Faivironmcnt sponsored 
a weekend ^lass recycling drive, llie residents ol western New 
York, iticludini4 Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Lancaster, Last Aurora, 
and several other small towirs, responded so well that there was 
the erashitiif soiuul of 80 tons of i^lass bein^ processed in two days. 
Aceordirii:; to tlie glass intiustry, the dri\e was the most successful 
of its kind ir) the natioir As a spin off of this student project, 
numerous local service clubs and school groups ran similar projects, 
some of the weekend variety, others stretching over some six 
months. As a result, many residents of westerii New York beeanie 
aware (^f the solid waste pollution problem and began to respond 
by changing their household !Kd)its by separating the material com- 
ponents ol their trash irUo glass, metal cans, and paper. 

* Sole: This illustrative tmninunilv stiskc project, while (level 0])cd at 
the coHet;c level, couki ha\e been equally successful with youuger , Hi(ient«^. 
The b.isie priucipks used in this projec t wotj! ] bo ihe same whatever the 
•A^e scroup involved 
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Yet. it was undcrstooci iwm tlio outset that voliaitar/ aciion 
puUerns, no nuiitcr liow iiii'lily puhlic^spiritcd or constructively 
iiUc'iiclod. simply were not ilio utlhinUc answer to the solid waste 
problcni. Thv most viable alternative is muoieipal sals a^i^e iind sale 
of sepaiated trash coniponeiUs. 

With this in niind, tlirce faculty members at the College wrote 
a follow-up, ' Kconomie Feasibility lor Glass Recyelitig i]i the City of 
Ikhfalo/' Th(^ report concluded that the city stood to make more 
than $91,000 per year on only (lie glass component. The report 
never got a hearing. The Commissioner of Sanitation imjilicd that 
the report was done hy amateurs, and further that the residents 
of the core area of Buffalo, oserwhelmingly black, simply were 
not interested in (^nvironmentalism and !iad no moiis'ation to divide 
the componc^nts ol trash lor municii)al curbside pick up. 

The Guidelines in Operation: Planning the 
Community Project 

Discover the Community Needs 

With this background in mind, some students at Buffalo Slate, 
aloni; witli Dr. Arorvuein as Tacutty advisor, Ijc^an planning a new- 
project lor the fall senu'ster. As part ol the preplanning process, 
the whole educational concept oi the "Connnunity Service Project^' 
was explored. 

1 ortunately. as a result ol the March [)roject and the Ikonomic 
Feasibiliiy He|)ort;' the en\ ironmenial needs luui been spelled out. 
Ahhoui;li gbiss accounts lor only about eit;!n percent ol tfie total 
volume ol liousehold trash, when the total rei'use is incinerated 
in typical municipal ineineiaiors, the total volume oi trash is 
reduced (water \ apor, carbon dioxide, and olten fiy ash beint; lost 
10 the aimosj^lu re ), Tbe incinerated by-product reniainini; is tlien 
made up ol M percciu \)y \olume i;lass component, glass being 
innannn<U)le. Xow\ if only tlie glass component were salvaged 
belore mixing, the numici()alily would siancl to sa\e eight percent 
ol the costs ol collection and transportation to the incinerator, 14 
percent on incinerator to the landfill, \ ] percent of landfdl space, 
labor, and topsoil. 01 course there is an additional ccst foj- separate 
collection and transportation, which can l)e made up in terms of 
returns from sales at S20 |)er ton to tbe giass industry. 

Solid waste pollution is ])redominately an urban crisis. The 
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U. S. Office of Public Health lins cstiinnlcd iluU as nnicli as 30 
percent o[ coMinnnuciible diseases is the result ol improper storiJge 
of solid wastes in urban areas. Certainly tlie uiban rat population 
problcj)) is a direct result oi solid waste i)ollution. Removal of eif^ht 
l)ercent of the volume from one's garbage can might result in the 
ability to gvi and keep the lid on. 

In the City of Buffalo, there is a 30 percent unemployment 
rate in the core area. Tremendous econonnc and social problems 
follow. As a result of jjroblems such as uncmi)loyment. h\ii)\ crime 
rate, substandard housing, and poor educational opportunities, the 
black community perceives the problem of eii\ ironmcntalism, or in 
this case, solid svaste i)oHution, as one that detracts or removes the 
focus from their crises. Tliey tend to view environmcntalism as ibc 
white man s coi)-out. 

Sefecl the Project with Care 

Based on these social, economic, aid environmental needs, 
a Xash for Trash * project was devised by the faculty advisor as 
a research study.-^ The basic concept of the project was simple. 
f\^ople came into a storefront location on a main street in the core 
area bearing tlieir separated trash. Tl^e sahaged materials were 
weigficd by students .manning the project. The customer was paid 
on a pound foi pound basis for what he had contributed. The trash 
was then processed in a temporary storaj^^c area, after which the 
materials were carted to the rear of the building and loaded into a 
giant dinosaur dump truck. The dump truck was partitioned so as 
to keep ^lass colors sei>arated. When tJie truck was full, it was 
rcweighed and trucked to a glass recycler. 

Gain Background and Insfght 

In oixicx to implement such basic logistics, a tremendous 
amount of detail and information was gainetL Key areas had to be 
thoroughly researched, such as: identifying proper housing, mar- 
keting salvaged iuaterials, transportation, insurance and liability, 
and logistical problems. 

Laurence W\ Aronstcin. "A Study of Attitudinal Changes in College 
SUulciUs ;\s a Kesvjh of ConsUuclisr i'articipniion in an KnvironmetUal Com- 
fnunity Service Projcce/^ Hulfalo. State University of New York at Huffalo 
May ir*72 pp. 43 71. 
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In oixlvi to fincl the roiirct hoiisioi^. ihv student search team 
first had to aecjuaiiit ihemst Ives witli the .^eoitiaphieal. soc ial, and 
pohtieal lavout ol tlie downtown lUillalo core anM. \'ae,iiU huHd- 
iiigs were identified, realtors were eontaeted. The City Healtor 
)^rovi(led iniorniation on zoning hnvs and |)ro\ icled leads to poten- 
tial loeations. 

Waste salvagers and reeyelers were eontaeted. They reported 
that paper, i^lass, tin eans. and ahnninuin eans would yield ahout 
SH, SIO. and $200 per ton, rcspeeti\ely. Fhe students leariiod the 
prol)lenis of uL-alin^ with eaeh ot these eoin]>onents hy seavehint^ 
tlie Htei ature, talking w ith spokesmen ol oilier en\ h oninental qroups, 
and eontac tinu; re])resentati\ es of the seeoiulai y industries. Pa|)er 
would have to he haled. Paper also takes u]) a large amount of 
storage spaee and repiesents a fire hazard. Glass eonies in three 

colors-- -elear, u^cen, and hrowii and would have to he se{)aratcd 

hy color, I'wist c)(f caps leave aluminum strips and these would 
luive to he elij);)ed of! in order to asoid contamination durint,^ rc- 
proeessin.^. Colors are produced in a ratio ol 70 clear to 15 i^^reen 
to 15 brown; therefore, the truck would have to he partitioned, 
llovvc'-er, a local liqitor store owner pointed out that (he local 
consumer in this target community was atY|Mcal and eonsumec! 
more wine than heer. y\s a result, it was estimated that the ratio 
would he GO c !ear to 30 giecn to 10 hrown. The glass Industry also 
reeommended that the glass he com[)actcd hy erushiug in nvdcr to 
reduce its volume and get more oi it into the truck. 

Students investigating tlii cans learned that tin cans arc realiy 
steel cans with a tin eoating. 11iey also learned that the steel 
industry had issued a direeti\e banning the purchasing of eans Irom 
en\ ironnuntal groups. Aluminmn cans account for only ahout 
two [lereent of all cans manulactured. and it is difficult to distin- 
guish ihem from steel eans. Aluminum cans are non-magnetie, 
have no seams, and liave conca\o hottoms. '1 hey also found that 
soda po|] eans with ring-tah pop-tops are traditionalh' all steel 
except lor the to]) which is etched Alumiiunn.' 1he potential mar- 
kets lor all th(» mateiials w(ie identified and trucking estimates 
wore re(juested. 1 lu^ time and day sthedules ol these markets were 
also ohtained. 

A numf)er of local truckers were contacted and lates were 
compared in relation to inonthlv rental ot dumj) trucks, costs of 
welding in partitions, and cost oi driving to Brock])ort. New York. 
It was also ascertained whetlit r oi not the company transported on 
Nveekends. 
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Insurance was explored, usiiv^ liaison with college adininis- 
trators. It was deterinined, after a series of phone calls to central 
ofikes of the Slate Uni\ersitv Svsleni in All) any, thiit the L^ni\'ersity 
was liable as long ns the service was pan ol a course rcc)uireinent. 
Further investigation Jed to the conclusion that students were pro- 
tected within their college health insurance in the event of accident 
or injury in performance of their work. U was nlso ieained that as 
tenants at our storefront location, we were insured for five, theft, 
and personal injury. 

Other problems that the studetits identified related to security 
of cash on liand, keeping of a checking account and a /light (Jeposit, 
car pools to and from the center, ways ol working with urban 
nn'norities. atul the persuading of the Buflalo Connnon Council to 
set up solid waste collection centers. 

Select Objectives 

As a result of: studying the problem of soli(5 waste as it affect,^ 
the urban dweller; selecting a (iroject which would be meaningful 
and would dernocrntically utilize student effort; gaitiing background 
which would help atUicipate future problems and ))Uuniing initia- 
tives, the members of the grcup selected tlieir objectives. The 
objectives of tlieir project were threefoJfi: (a ) to change house- 
holders^ attitudes in relation to urban dwellers salvaging material 
componetiis in trash; (b) to hand over the ten-vveek project either 
to area businessmen or to coninnniity \oIuiueer groups, and make 
recommendations as to how the oj^eration might be run on a profit- 
making basis; and (c) to provide data in order to convince the 
Common Council of Buffalo that curl)side collectio/i centers for 
solid wastes arc a viable solution to the iiroblem of solid waste 
pollution. 

An indication of changes in household habits would be meas- 
ured liy how many different individuals would be coniing to the 
location with salvaged trash, and whether these individuals con- 
tinued to return. 71ie second ol)jective would provide an interim 
sohition, hoj^elully until the city would take ()\er the function. 
Thus, the third stated objective was actually the most vital, llie 
establishmi fit of regular curbside [)ickups was the ultimate end in 
view. However, it was i)elieved that the legislators would feel \liat 
the curbside plan was too bold and costly a measure. A two-step 
approach was strategi/.ed, whereby collection centers could be 
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e^^u.hlislied iluoui^lioiit tlir ciiy, at the city's cxprnso. lor a trial 
jXMioci vaiiii,inL^ fioni six to [\\v\\v rndiulis, Thv iatl(iii;ilo ior the 
slvati'i^y is il>at cnthusiasi^i aiul t nniiniiiiu'iu would build t!uoui;h- 
out the trial period, aiul there would arisu a public inaiulatc ior 
curbside pickups. 

The rationale for Cash lor Trasli"' was iliat initialty, especially 
in an economically depiessed urban area, an iiuontive would be 
helpinl in stimulating individual cooperation. The "Core Area" was 
specifically identified in order to draniati/e to the city legislators 
that il a (ienionsuaiion [^rojeci like ours could work in (he "Core 
Area.' then the ^overnnient could make it work (luou^hout the city. 
!t was also ration. di/ed that an action-oriented community service, 
run by a i^rouj) <it coHei^e students, would go luitber in convincing 
government leaders of the advisability of recycling than would a 
"\\1iiie Paper" H.ilph Nader-»ype approach. Hcsides, this type of 
project would appear newsworlhy, and would secure appro])iiatc 
publicity lhero!)y educating the genrral pul)lic- concei inni,^ rec\cljng. 

Gain Administralive Support 

AdministnUive support was sought out early in the researchers 
preplanning process, TrMrnission was sought and granted lor offer- 
ing an independent study group class whereby participants would 
earn academic credits, Administrators were consulted concernitig 
t unding of the project or possible outside sources lor funds. Admiiv 
istraiive criticism was also reciuested in terms of the project selected 
and the rationale lor the [>rGject. The uni\ersiiy president was in- 
vited down to the center for opening ceremonies. Tiie assistant to 
the i)resident was instrumental in belp^ing track down information 
concerning accident and liability insurance. 

Administrators were kept uj^ to date on the progiess of the 
l)rojeci through periodic press releases and issuance of Interim 
and Final Reports. A vice-president wds invited to a general 
meeting to offer advice on liow to go about lobbving for a desired 
legislative program. A nireling was held between project lead- 
ers and the ])iesideni. l)riefing him on tlie status of tlie project 
and sharing ideas on how luture conmmnitv invohoment might be 
facilitated. All in all. a most satisfactory relationship developed 
wJjereby the c(/llege adiiurustration was sujjjjorttve from the begin- 
ning stages ni the |)rojeci. 
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Organize the Class 

Wluni (kMlini^ with lar^c lumihiMs ol stiuiciit p.uticipants 
( in this case iibuut 70). oi^L^ani/ation, uv mow acxuiiUt»ly. selling 
up a hurtMucracy that works c^KVctivcly, is ol o\troi\io iinioortance. 
klunlityinii prime runctioris to bo carried out throuuli simple hrain- 
storniing techniques was an excitiuii; wiiy to start a prot^ram. 

In this project, we estahiished a Vrojat J)ire(^or, with two ,'\(/- 
fuiuislraiirc Assistants to help with the work load; a Project 
Spokcsinau, who had been visible throii,uh mass media as a resuU 
ot" past projects ( this ^.ive the total coninnmity the idea thai college 
students were iti\ohed on a continuous basis); and some ten 
difrcrent committee eliairjiien e.u]) periormjiit,^ a separate function. 
Loijistu's (ind 'Iniiniuf) was charged with finding housing, establish- 
ini; work schedules, and setting up procedures lor routines, and 
trainiiiL^ personnel, Piihliv lichiiUms clealt witli communications 
llnouuh mass tiiedia such as newspapers, radio and television, writ- 
ini^ press releases, arranuini^ ceremonies and press conicrenecs, and 
developing posters and other i^iapliic materials. Commuuitii ami 
Yotith Rrldtions was assigned to develop liaison with the church 
auci community groups, youth groups, youth ^^^^d to conduct 

school assembly programs tlirout;h which the problem of solid 
waste and the objectives ot the prot^ram mii;ht be s|)elled out. Hie 
Trcdsmrr handled the cheekhit^ account and writing of checks, 
worked with other committees in purcliasing the most reasonable 
{4oc)ds and services, and made pick ups and deliveries of cash. The 
Sales chairman airan^^eti with the glass and aluminum industries 
for sales of the sahaged prockr.t, lyansportatiou set up liaison 
Willi the truckers and worked out pickup schedules, renting details, 
and arranged for student ear pools, llonsinii tended to the con- 
struction of ramps and maintenance of the storefront, providing 
cleaning ser\ices furniture moving, and shoveling snow from 
walks. Historluf} and ('(^nnnunicatious took minutes of all meet- 
ings, handled all coi respondenee. pro\ ided a clerical and secretarial 
poo), and maintained toleplione chains. Records and Kialaution 
gadtered and analyzed data tor the Interim and Final Reports. A 
Daciinicutdry committee was organized three weeks into the project 
to {)niduc(\ write, and direct a half-hour videotaped (ioeumentary 
of the project, 

TJie functionirjg of tliese ehairmeti was of absohite. vital im- 
ptntance, These chairmen met together weekly to plan and coordi- 
nate the runnir^g of the entire project. They met their connnittces 
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regularly tor assii;nnient ;jl work cuui coiiiniittec plannirig. Perhaps 
the key to the entire suceess ol the projeet rested with the abihty 
ol" iUv ofHeers to proxitk* leatit^rship; to involvr th<Mr eoniniittee 
nien}l)ers pinposelully; to phin aiul woik through a deniocratie 
proerss; tv) e\pk)re each prohU'in eoriipletely and bring al)out 
consensus. 

General meetings were run hy the projeet (Urcelor and were 
heUl periodically, whenever a need arose to snare important news 
or gain more advice, Tlie number ol meetings averaged out to 
more than ( ne every two weeks. These meetings, although sonic- 
times lengthy and sonK'times unproductive, helped in keeping the 
students up-to-date on what was happening, and, as a result, gave 
lliem a gi eater leeiing of involvement. However, it soon became 
esident that 70 students were too numerous to process either effi- 
ciently or democratically, and the general ineetings evolved into 
inlornKUion-giv ing business meetings. 

The several committees lunctioncd with varying degrees of 
success. Tfie success factor seemed to vary directly with the leader- 
sliip of the specihc chairman and his or her sensitivity to the needs 
of the individuals. ser\ing witfnn (he conimittee, cdong with the 
ability to meaningfully involve each person. 

Approach Community Leaders 

Conmumity and governmental leaders were very iielj^ful in 
arranging for financial assistance, orienting the group to problems, 
or iiuiling meml)crs of the group (o information-sharing meetings. 
Gene'ally, conmumity and go\crnnientcd leaders were found to be 
supportive and able. 

As part of the preplanning pi'ocess. the advisor wrote to com- 
munity banks and realtors inquiring about fmancial support and a 
rentdree location. Some fmancial support was granted from Marine 
,\ndland P>ankAVestern, which in turn arranged for a matching 
grant from the National W'ildUfe lederation. Aitliough a piece of 
property was offered by a local realtor on a rent-free basis, it was 
later examir^ed by the Logistics Connnittee and found to be unserv- 
iceable. The resources of the City Realtor were tapped and two 
potential locations were identihed. Ihuh were useable; however, 
one was out of the center of the target arcci, and die other was soon 
to be used f or other |)urposes, 

laickily, a local chiiry owner knew of a location across the 
street and put the grou[) in contact with a local liquor store owner. 
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coniniuiiity leader, aiicl cliairiiKiii of ilie board of tlic Jefferson 
Coniiiuinity Seiviie Center nt 1490 Jefferson Avenue. He agreed 
to iillow ihe projecl io operate in a ptntion of the center oii a rent- 
free basis. 

The Councihnaii of the Dehuvare District in Buffalo attended 
the second general tneelint^ and oriented die groiij) as to wJial the 
City of Hu(fak) had done in its war on })olliition. He expressed a 
deep concern for ilie solid waste problem and spoke in terms of 
sponsoring a bill establishing solid waste collection eeiiters on a 
nuniicipal basis, Another CouneilnKni (the Kilicott District) was 
contacted by the Cormnunily Relations Committee; he arranged for 
meetings widi ruimbers of cornmimity groups. Later the first 
Councihnan invited the projecl spokesman to come to Cily Hall to 
address die Solid Waste Sul)coinmitiee of the Connnon Council, 
to offer testimony in bclialf of his resolution which was being 
considered. 

A group of student leaders \vas invited to the lionie of the 
Chainnnn of Uouscwi\x\s To Knd Pollution, to discuss recycling 
with llie Director of the Solid Wastes Division of the United States 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Iti each incident, these mectiiigs with connnunity and govern- 
ment leaders on a facc-to-face basis provided new and, hopefully, 
insightful experiences lo those students concerned. 

Work Through Community Groups 

Direct lines of communication are often open and functioning 
to great numbers of individuals through existing community groups. 
The tapping of these direct lines of communication saved nmeh 
time and resources and provided tremendous emotional satisfaction 
to many participants working or^ the Connnunity and Youth Rela- 
tions Committee. To some extent the function can be thought of 
as**career testing" for tlmse interested in such scr\'ice professions as 
teaching, social work, counseling, and business. Yet there also exist 
great returns in terms of establishing direct contact and dialogue 
among diverse representatives of society. 

Meetings were held among members of the Connnunity Rela- 
tions Connnittee and Roving Youth Leaders, the Neighborhood Block 
Chibs, representatives of the Buffalo Hoard of Kducation, represen- 
tatives of the Amherst Junior Chamber of Ccnnmercc and various 
church and school groups. These meetings served the purposes of 
dissennnating information pertaining to d\e objectives and ra- 
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tionalc of the project, gaining assistance in Turtlicr spreading "the 
word/* gainin^^ admittance into neighborhood schools, and gather- 
ing additional knowledge ]H^rtaining to e\ ahuUion oi tlie project. 

Secure Needed Supplies 

Cooperative planning was essential in terms of securing tieeded 
supplies. An efficient bureaucracy made the idontincation of needed 
sui)pIios and materials more obvious and expedited tlic purchase. 
The preplanning and planning processes certainly liclped to focus 
on the identification of each need. Such items and services as 
gloves, printing materials, baseball bats (for volume reduction), 
checking account, night depository account, a large industrial 
scale, coffee and cake (for press conferences), safety goggles, gaso- 
line allowances, truck rentals, parking permits — all these needs 
liad to be provided for. 

Plan Essential Safeguards 

Along with the planning for supplies goes the planning of 
essetitial safeguards. A security system for the handling of the 
money drop-off was devised. A system of buzzers to open doors 
front the inside by an observer was developed. All the physical safe- 
guards involved in smashing and transporting of the glass were 
worked out, followed, and reinforced. 

The Guidelines in Operation: Implementing the 
Community Project 

Give Definite Initial Direction 

Probably the most difficult consideration for the teacher in the 
planning of a project is the delicate matter of providing initial 
direction to the participants, especially to the studetit leadership. 
Too much direction will restilt in the student perception of faculty 
domination, and the imposition of adult atithority. Too little direc- 
tion results in a limitless drifting and searching on the part of 
leaders. Where does good direction end and bold imposition begin? 

71ie advisor played a rather active role throughout the project, 
particularly during the first three or four weeks (tlic entire project 
ran fourteen weeks: tfie plamung stage was three weeks, and the 
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evaluation was completed in the last week). The teacher announced 
and conducted the first ^tMieral organizational meeting. From that 
point on, the Project Director had tfie responsibility of arranging 
the agenda and chairing all general and chairmen's meetings. 
However, the teacher uorl^ed closely with the Project Director. 
Initially, the teacher carefully wc;it over the agenda with the 
Project Director before each meeting. At the coJiclusion of the 
meetings the teacher and the Project Director attempted to analyze 
the course of events and the Director's perfontiance, 

With time, the Director was soon writing his own agenda and 
expressed the feeling that a review of his agenda was unnecessary. 
The Directors self-confidence grew with experience, and within 
four to live weeks, he \vas taking many more initiatives and making 
more decisions without the need to consult with the teacher. How- 
ever, connnunication lines were constantly open and functioning, 
especially when problems arose and important decisions had to 
be made. 

The situation of the teacher working tl)rough the Project 
Director is analogous to a football coach working with a talented 
rookie quarterback. Initially, the coach is sending in every play 
from the bench; that is, plays that they have discussed and analyzed 
previously. As the season wears on, the young quarterback, who 
has experienced some success, demands a freer hand In calling his 
own plays. Later in the season, the more seasoned rookie begins 
to question the wisdoni of the game plan and makes suggestions 
for redirecting some strategy. Perhaps this analogy helps to clarify 
the curricular process of student tcacher planning. To a great ex- 
tent this sajne process is going on with eacli member of the 
entire group. 

Let Emotional SatisfacMons Attend Each Step 

There exists an inevitable consequence of students becoming 
emotionally involved in the project. It is essential to let emotional 
satisfactions attend each step, yet safeguards must he provided to 
maintain proper objectivity. 

Ihe planning of a logistical system to run the center and tlic 
implementation of these plans into concrete reality provided almost 
immediate satisfaction. An even more substantial gratification was 
realized by the students as a consequence of working directly \vith 
the neighborhood youths. For many students this project repre- 
sented tlic first opportunity to intcrreact with black youths. Over 
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and over thv students t\\[)iessc<l ilccp ScUtsfaetion as a result of 
i;ettini; to know sonic oi" ilie nciulihoihood yoiniiisters and being 
accepted in their neij^lihorliood l>y them. 

Another source of Svitistaction was the o[)[U)itunity to eornniu- 
nicate with tlie mass media. Somehow seeini: vour own nan^e in 
tlie |)ai)er. hearing Nour own voice on the r.uiio, or seeing; yourself 
on television. lei;itimi/cs ones constructive efforts and provides the 
tdtimate in seirsatistaction. 

Because of limitations ot si)ace wiihiii the mass media, how. 
ever, a certain competitive spirit arose a^noni^ individuals who 
perhai)s were seekiti^ more tlun -.eir-satlslaction. Competition for 
self'satisl.iction is cleariv a fault, Sell-saiislnction simply is not 
something one must compete lor. 

In aildilion. the teacher was c{)nstant!y beini:; asked for ap- 
proval in terms of; *Did we do okay?' It was almost as if tlic 
students individu.illy held their breath in anticipation of being 
^iven the " stami) of approval ' for a job well done. 

One must provide s.ifei;uaids in assurimr profKT objecli\atv by 
the studerUs in rei^ard to seli-satisfaclion by directly dealing with 
the problem. 

I'liat is. the teacher nuist raise the (|Uestion about the sincerity 
of publicity seekin^j; and ei;o trippii^g. The t^roup n>ust discuss 
whether a statement of .i[)prov.il must accompany c\ery construc- 
tive action, lliese saleguards were followed, and although some of 
the lessons were painful, tlieir outcomes proved priceless. 

Be Considerate of Other Teachers 

Care was taken to plan meetim^s during time periods when 
students were not schcduicd for othei' courses. Copies of all par- 
ticipating students* schedules were secured and carefullv scruti- 
nized so as to avoid condicts. Thus, only evening hours could be 
counted on for mutual plamiing time, ffowever. (Kcasionaliy — for 
purposes such as press conferences, meetings with conitiiunUy 
leaders, and other special occasions — some students were forced 
to cut other classes. 

A routine was established by which tlje teacher would write a 
personal note in advance ot these absences, explaining the unusual 
circumstances and requesting j^erinission for the anticipated ab- 
sence. Coo}K^ralion was obtained in all cases as a result, proving 
that a little connnon courtesy goes a long way. 
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Keep Permanent Record?^ 

Iti U'rnis c)l ))ix)\'iclin^ data for ihv interim and final evaluation, 
caieiully plaiuied pcrniaiiciit records were })ut lot^^ethcr and securely 
kept. Forn^als i'or these evaliuuions were grouped in velcreuee lo 
the stated objeetives ol the j)ruject. The data foeused on sueh 
questions as: Have you separated this material from your trash? 
How did you hear about this project? Have you been fiere l^eloro? 
II' so, how many limes? 

Further data were colleete() on the basis or direct obser\'ation, 
such OS: age ol the customer; classification ol the pro<iuet (soda 
pop, aleohoHc beverat^e, or food container). In addition, the weight 
ol each tielivery was recorded alont^ with the other pertinent infor- 
mation. 'Hms, every patron w ho entered '1190" was cjuestioned and 
()ermanent records were nuide. 

The Project Historian kept minutes of all the general and 
chairmeirs meetings. Slie used highliglits ol the minutes to siim up 
i'or the generai group what was being discussed at tlie chairmen's 
meetings. The Publicity Connnittec was also able to use the His- 
torians records to de\elop press releases. 

Tile Publicity Committee kept a complete scrapbouk of all 
newspaper articles covering "Cash for Trash." lliey maintained 
a 1 older of all press releases; a folder of pJioiograj^hs of the Center 
in op<^ration, and pliotos taken during special events; a listing of 
all television and radio programs in which tlic |))oject was liigb- 
liglited, Ati audiotape file was also compiled of recordings from 
ratlio and television inter\iews. although this was incomplete. All 
this collected nraterial provided background for any future story 
or press release, in addition to information which the I^valuation 
Connnittec might use in its re{>orts. 

The Treasurer kept a continuous permanent record of all 
money taken in and all expenses paid. These entries \vere all 
itemi/.ed. These records provided the data for the "Cash for Trash 
Fitiancial Statement^^ and 'Cost le<isil>iiity Figures for Nine City 
Run Recycling Centers'^ wliich were included In the "Final Reixort." 

In additioji. a Documentary Connnittec was established to 
produce a ludf-liota \ld(otape dociunentary of the project. A 
script was prepared; phologiaphic slides were taken; students, 
(onnnunity leaders. go\ernment leaders, and recycling experts 
wete contacted and asked to ajjpcar at tlie taping session. As a 
result, there now exists a permanent a\.idiovisual record of the 
project. 
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Secure Appropriate Publicity 

The Publicity Cunimittco was icspoiisiblc for securing all 
publicity for the project. vMeinbers orL;atii/ed Uieinselvcs itUo 
smaller groups wliich locusecl on the areas oT television, radio, 
newspapers, press release writing, pliotograpliy, and graphics. They 
arranged lor special events like 'llie Ribbon-Culling Opening," 
"Coinnion Council Day/' when tlie entire BufTalo Connnon Council 
was presented with tlie "Interim Hei)ort" and a tour, a ^'Final Press 
Conierencc" for the i)resentation ol the "I'inal Report. ' In addi- 
tion, they lined up nunieious radio and television interviews, and 
coordinated such lunctions as to wlio \vould appear and what 
aspects would be emphasized. 

l\?rhaps the survey results ol how the patrons originally heard 
ot the project might indicate the effectiveness of the publicity 
cam[)aign, Sixty-six percent ol those surveyed at the Center 
responded that they had learned about the jnojcer through the 
mass media ( 37 percent by newspa))er, 6 pcrceiU by radio, 23 per- 
cent by television). Another indication of the educational value 
oi the entire project might be measured by the percentage of 
patrons sorting materials Ironi their owti trash. This percentage 
grew from four percent at the end oi the fifth week, to 45 i)erccnt 
at the end of the ninth week. Pcrliaps the greatest indication of the 
effectiveness of the pubhcity campaign should be measured by the 
fact that the Buffalo Ccmmon Council approved the resolution 
establishing nine collection centers, at city expense, throughout 
the city. 

The Guidelines in Operation: Evaluating the 
Community Service Experience 

Issue Progress Reports 

A formally stated 14 page "Interim Report" was prepared by 
the Records and Kvaluation Comtnittcc, The report was outlined 
l)y the connnittee and then the outline was presented to the faculty 
advisor. It was deiermincd that the connnittee was attempting to 
evaluate not only the tentative results oi the 'Cash for Trasli" 
opercUion, t)Ut also was focusing in upon the organizational prob- 
lems oi die ])lannitig process i^^elf. The teacher raised the question 
as to wJicther the press or members of the Common Council would 
be cG!iceined with the orgatiizational probleins of the various 
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coniinittcos. Tlius, it was clarified that the? committees would 
address themselves to the e\ :iluaiioii ui the product, mimcly, Xash 
lor Trash/' rather than the process. Altluniji^h the i}oint was well 
taken, some committee memhers ielt Irustraleil that the teacher 
had, to some degree, vetoed tlieir decisioiK 

The teacher had learned a vakiable lesson which he was to 
follow in rerms ol planning for the 'Tinal Report, ' Some negative 
reeling could have been avoided if the teacher iind the committee 
had preplanned tlie 'Interim'^ outline togetiien This process was 
lollowed very successlully in terms of the "Final Report." 

The "Interim Report" helped idcntiiy previously unnoticed 
problems, attitudinal change trends in reference to the patrons, the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of portions of the publicity program, 
and further clarification of sortie of the various commiilee functions. 
The report helped to bring about greater coordination among 
various committees in their shnring ol information. A beneficial 
readjustment of die publicity committee came about as a result 
of that comniittee's studying die results oi the report. The report 
also provided a point of interest for the press and gave the group 
a ncNVswordiy reason to invite the Common Council down to the 
Center. In addition, the report represented a summary of the entire 
project to that date, and, in effect, put the pieces together for all 
70 individuals involved in the project. The distribution of the 
rejiort to all student participants provide<i an obvious source of 
much self-satisfaction. 

Identify the Learning Results Achieved 

When dealing with a group as large as 70 individuals, a 
one-to-one individual evaluation between student and teacher rep- 
resents ati impossible situation. How can a teacher sit down and 
identify whnt each individual learned, as a result of a complex 
series of experiences? Certainly, each individual student brings 
with him a unique blend of previous exj)eriences, interests, and 
abilities. The only way to identify learning results would be on 
an individual basis, whereby the individual student could reflect 
upon his own growth, fhe question thai must arise at this point 
is: "Growth, iti relation to what?'' 

In order to ])rovide a framework through which an individual 
miglit more pointedly locus u[)on his growth, tlie le.icher devised 
a ' log outline/' 
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Tliis ouiiiiu^ concentrated ii[)on li\e basic ;nvas lor self- 
cvaliintion : yourscli\ tlic ^roup. the coniniunily, society^ and llic 
scliool. Qucstiuns were 1 rdnircl uiuloi oacli of these areas in order 
to clavily, in a ucneral \va\\ just wliat kinci ol response was hvin^ 
soui^iit. Students were encouraged to enter insigliis and poignant 
observations - auier each aiea wlienever they lelt motivated to do 
so. 'IIic teacher arul the various eoininlttee ch;..rnien reinforced 
the need to make ire(iuent entries ir, the log outlines/' Hie lack 
of a continuous effort on ilie parts of many stu(!ents to nuiko entries 
was a source of fiustration for tlie teacher. A nuinber of InitiatiNCs 
to inveit;le cooperation were considered, such as colleetini^ the 
outhfies from ti^ne to time, or luiving tlie chairman check them 
for entries, ui imj^osing penalties in tlie form of grades, and other 
e(|ua!lv distasteful modes of ciK'rcion. All such ]7roposals were 
disfuissed iti the lii^ht of humanistic consi(jerations, and the old 
' soft sell ' approach was used iiisteach fAcn so, a continuous record 
was not really kept by the majoiity of students. 

Attitudinal changes and other leairiiiig results were also iden- 
tified as a result of the inter\ icwing process, Hecause of the broad 
scope and demanding nature of the inter\icws, which on an 
average took about 20 minutes |7cr student, o!dy one-h df of all 
])articipanis were inieiviewed. 

By tins inform, d |)iocess the iiKhvidnal student met witli the 
\vholc group, his committee, various groii()s of indisiduals involved 
in the project, otlier single individuals, and tlie teacher, and sum- 
marized all lh( ^e interactions. Wliai the stvident liad generali/ed 
from all these learnings, lun\cvcr, could not haw been made 
availalde without following 70 people around with videota|)e 
can^eras, IG hours pei' day tor W weeks. 

Summarize \he Social Contribullon 

Curriculum theory J'rects one back to his original objectives 
when evaluating the various outciunes of his work. The Records 
and l-valuation Connnittee summurized the environniental impact 
of ^X^ish ior Irasli ' through a five ])age hiial evaluation called 
'fksuhs of the Cash lor Trasli' Project/* The contents of the report 
pointed out that the community was continuing to resi)ond to the 
project in that new patrons rej)resentcd the adull segment of the 
couMnunity: and diat an increasing amount of the refuse was 
being separated froju household trasii rather than on the streets 
and vacant lots, 'lliese fitidiiigs all indicated that houseliold habits 
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were l)eing chan^ec] iti ivgarci to suh a.uiiv^ certain material coin- 
poiieiits from tijies ttash, 

As II result ol' an exhaustive ]nil>licUy catiipal.un focusing on 
the project and the resolution to estal)iish centers throughout 
Buflaio, the Cotnnion Council voted afhrnuUively to establish nine 
such eenters throughout the city on a to i2-inonlh project hasis. 
Thus the thiid ol)jectivc uas met. The second objective, to attract 
commutnty service or husincss ,nrou])s to pick Uj> the project, was 
established ns an interim stc]) conlini;enl upon tlie Common 
Council's takiniT a lonjj, time to act. Although tlie second objective 
was not met, the stratet;ic ini})ortatice is ^c^ated in terms of tlie 
action by the Common Council Ik'sides. two out of three is pretty 
good ! 

Yet, many outcomes can never he anticipated in advance and 
so specific objectives could not be set. As a result ol the general 
group\s evaluating process, many of these fringe i)encfits were cited 
by students. They talked of tlieir initial fears ol workitig in a black 
core area and oi the dissipation oi these iears as a result of meet- 
ing the comnnmity people, especially tlie youngsters, and having 
positive interpersonal experiences, Many referred to the comrade- 
ship developed amotig students when working in the back room 
sorting, smashing, and loading tnateiials. Some reminisced about 
getting to know many of tlic ncighborliood yof Ti and about how 
some oi tlie area teenagers lielpcd in the center, piaelY ijeeause xhcy 
wanted to help. It was mentioned how much cleaner the surroutid- 
ing neighborhood liad become and how devoid the vaca/U lots 
now were of glass and cans. Certainly tliere were niany more 
outcomes tlian there were objectives. 

Analyze Ihe Group's Procedure 

As a consequence of the chairmen meeting once a week and 
the general group meeting about once every otlier week, there 
existed a coruinuoiis pro cess ol' self-evaluation. However, a hnal 
atialysis in the form of a series of meetings between clrairmeti and 
their respective committees, the chairmen and the teacher, fob 
louxd by a general meeting, helped to sum up the entire group 
process. 

A number of very itisightfiil criticisms grew out of all tins 
dialogue. It was u/iariirnousiy determined that 70 students were 
jnore than necessary in carrying out the scope of the project. It 
was suggested tJiat perhaps 40 to 50 students might have repre- 
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sciUcd a more oi)tiniii! iuiinl)er for its efdcioiU functioning, Mniiy 
felt that tlicrc was not cnoiigli to do on their ]xu ticiilar conunittees. 
As a consequence of not beint; continuously involved, some slu- 
dc!its felt alienatetl. The general meetings seemed meaningless to 
these individuals because of their lack of involvmeiU, 

vSomc of the chairmen were criticize*! for not providing the 
necessary leatlership needed to eiuhusiastieally motivate their 
group members, llie chairmen concurred that tficy, tficmsclvcs, 
were doing tlie job am! hatl failed in aliocating more responsibility 
to their committee members. Some students indicated that tlieir 
crcalivily and resourcefulness Jjad been stifled as a result of not 
being kept constantly appraised of develoj)mcnts as these hap- 
pened. They felt their atlvice had not been thoroughly sought out 
on some importaiu matters and generally, as one student put it, 
they had not been dealt with in a socially sensitive" manner. 

In a constructive way, it was reconmiended and widely ac- 
cepted that a rearrangement of coJiiniitt^e i'unctions would have 
been wise early in the project. For example, it was felt that the 
Sales, Purchase, and Transportation Conmiittces simply did not 
warratit more than one or two individuals apiece, and that the 
combination of these tfuee conunittees into one committee would 
have been well ad\ised. Likewise, llierc was conscJisus tliat the 
Logistics and the Housing Conunittees had enough duplieatioi^ of 
function so (hat a combination of tlicse committees should have 
occurred. The iirl majors vccon^mended thai die formation of a 
Graphics Committee, which would liave provided a consulting 
pool of artists, would have )nore constructively and thoroughly 
tapped their resources. 

The students were reluctant to evaluate the role of the faculty 
advisor. From what was said tliere was an indication that perha[)s 
initially the teacher was taking too active a role and making too 
many decisions, Some students noted that the advisor seemed to 
function at two levels, a j^ersonal level and a professional level, 
and that some students found this coni using. 

The teacher, at the general meeting, raised the question as 
to whether tlie ])assage of the proposal in the Coimnon Council 
would determine the success or iailure of the project. After pro- 
longed discussion the consensus seeitied to be that, yes, they were 
very concerned with the passage of the bill; however, the learning 
process of working and plamiing togctlier was the more important 
element, rather than the final product of the passage of the bill 
itself. 
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Take a Creative Risk 

In order to provide u lull cduciitive experience (or yomli, \vc 
can no longer limit teacliiiig-learniiiL; situations lo tlie scliool. If 
wo seek to develop new values and attitudes for our children toward 
ihoir life roles, their careers, and their perception of society, we 
must develop new avenues of aj)proach. We feel that outside-of- 
scliool experiences are as important as in-school experiences and 
that teachers must he willing to explore new pathways into the 
community through such approaches as the community service 
project. 

Where, hi our teacher preservice and in-service programs, do 
we provide our teachers with the kinds of strategies that will 
facilitate their functioning outside of school? We hope we have 
helped fill a vacuum hy providing both guidelines and illustrative 
practice, Mirther, we hope that teachers will use and, for their 
own purposes and within their own settnigs, modify these guide- 
lines to their own needs, 

W'c suggest that the actual democratic process of carrying out 
an outsidc-of-school project possesses t!ie greatest potential for 
learning. It is this entire process— whereby a youth intornahzes 
personal insights into his own self and his role as member of a 
group — which is the essence of the notion of life-centered educa- 
tion. It follows that the individual might also gain total awareness 
of what a specific job function is all about, and this, too, is part of 
wliat we call education. Finally, there is the potential that a 
successful project might bear the fruits of improving one's com- 
munity, this being the heart of education for citizenship. In sliort, 
action learning represents an environment that can facilitate all of 
the objectives of valid education. 

What is needed is for many more teachers to take a creative 
risk. Perhaps all we have really done is to help make those f rst 
steps more secure. 
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